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SF WEEKLY READERS 
FOR RECOGNIZING 
CHRIS DOLAN 

BEST INJURY LAWYER 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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And by the way, others agree with you. 
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CHRIS DOLAN Founder & Chief Legal Counsel, Dolan Law Firm PC 


TRIAL LAWYER OF THE YEAR San Francisco Trial Lawyers Association 
TRIAL LAWYER OF THE YEAR Consumer Attorneys of California 

TOP 100 LAWYERS IN CALIFORNIA Daily Journal 
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CALIFORNIA LAWYER OF THE YEAR 


THE BEST LAWYERS WE HOPE YOU'LL NEVER NEED® 
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EXIT, PURSUED BY 
COVID-19 


Bay Area theater was ready to 
come roaring back. Enter the Delta 
variant, stage left 

BY CHARLES S. LEWIS III 

PAGE 10 


‘LAST YEAR WAS 
DEVASTATING’: SAN 
FRANCISCO'S SPECIAL 
ED CHALLENGE 


Parents want to see the school 
district do more to identify and 
help students with special needs. 
BY SYDNEY JOHNSON 

PAGE 6 


BAY AREA 
CELEBRATES BLACK 
RESTAURANT WEEK 


Chefs are offering deals and 
hosting special events through 
Sunday to showcase their unique 
menus. 

BY BEN SCHNEIDER 

PAGE 14 


APPROPRIATION 
NOT SO CLEAR CUT 
IN "FAIR USE’ 


Exhibit at Altman Siegel in 
Dogpatch raises questions about 
the nature of intellectual property. 
BY MAX BLUE 

PAGE 17 
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Ditch the Smoke 


HETHER YOU'RE INDOORS or outdoors, it’s N-95 season again. 
WW Checking your favorite air quality app is, once again, a routine 

part of getting ready for the day. The color of the sky might dictate 
whether you go on that bike ride or run. As for weekend plans, don’t even 
think about going to Lake Tahoe. 

While nature exacts its revenge in this annual fashion, there’s a grow- 
ing plethora of activities that you can do in the city indoors. One of them 
is live theater, with BroadwaySF and the S.F. Playhouse beginning to host 
performances with strict mask and vaccine requirements. Many other 
production companies, however, delayed their return to IRL performanc- 
es due to the Delta variant. 

This week, SF Weekly theater critic Charles Lewis takes a deep dive 
(page 10) into the challenges facing this oh-so-in-person art form. The past 
year and a half spent on Zoom has raised existential questions about what 
theater even is. The Bay Area theater world also saw its own version of our 
society's wider reckoning over racism and representation. While there has 
been some progress in this direction over the past year, many people of 
color who work in the theater say they haven’t seen nearly enough change. 

In the food world, the racial reckoning of the past year also brought re- 
newed attention to Black-owned restaurants. It’s been a welcome change for 
Black restaurateurs, but at times an awkward or uncomfortable one, staff 
writer Ben Schneider reports (page 15). As the Bay Area celebrates Black 
Restaurant Week, Black chefs want recognition on their own terms. Over 
the next few days, diners are in a position to show their love by patronizing 
one of the three dozen or so participating restaurants and food businesses. 

If Black Restaurant Week and the return of live theater aren’t enough 
to keep you entertained and out of the smoky air, there’s also a provoca- 
tive exhibit at Altman Siegel in Dogpatch (page 17), and new music from 
psych-pop outfit Sandy’s (page 18). However you choose to spend the 
opening days of fire season, don’t forget about the performers, chefs, and 
artists who are still itching to bring you joy. — Ben Schneider 
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BOSF 2021: 
EDITORS’ PICKS 


MULL Nb bbb 


Aww the sweet folks at SF 
weekly just named The @ 
Interval as “Best Bar and Mu- 
seum Rolled into one” in their 
editor’s picks. I am not sure 
how many others were in this 
category, but at least we are 
doing well in it :) 

—e@zander (twitter) 


You have to scroll down a bit 
but the Mechanics Institute 


O 


Library is on the list. 
—@dunlap_ook 


DIFFERENT FUR 
STUDIOS ANNOUNCES 
NEW OWNERSHIP 


OLE hhh 


This is rad, wishing them 
much success 
—e@caitlintrax 


BOSF 2021: 
READERS’ PICKS 


MUMMIES bh dd 


Best Chinese Food in SF? Don't 

take my words... the readers 

have spoken... (and I didn’t 

even stuff the ballot box!) 

—Hanson Li, owner of Lazy 
Susan 


To all our fellow winners, we 
see you, we applaud you, we are 
so honored to be amongst the 
best of San Francisco! Please 
go to all of these places, please 
support your local restaurants 
directly as much as possible! 
We love you San Francisco! 
—La Mediteranée Noe 


In Loving Memory 

Lenny 

SF’s Best Bar Dog 

Beloved Friend 

Once in a lifetime there is a 
dog so special and beloved, 
that he is celebrated by an 
entire city. In our case that dog 
is Madrone Art Bar’s Lenny, 
voted the Best Bar Dog in 
SFWeekly’s Best of San 
Francisco. 

—Madrone Art Bar 














San Francisco's Indoor 
Vaccine Mandate is inEffect 





Prepare to show proof of vaccination upon entering 
bars, restaurants, clubs, theaters and gyms. 


BY BAY CITY NEWS SERVICE 


AN FRANCISCO CITY leaders 
S urged people to comply with 

the city’s new vaccine mandate 
for patrons and employees at sev- 
eral indoor businesses as the order 
went into effect Friday. 

Last week, the mayor an- 
nounced the new city health order, 
which requires proof of COVID-19 
vaccination upon entering indoor 
bars, restaurants, nightclubs, the- 
aters, entertainment venues, and 
gyms. 

The order also requires proof of 
vaccination for people ages 12 and 
up at indoor events with 1,000 
people or more. 

The order aims to prevent the 
spread of COVID-19 while keeping 
the city’s businesses open despite a 
recent surge in cases. 

“What we're seeing now with 
this delta variant is like nothing 
we ve seen before and it could be 
a lot worse if we never even had 
a vaccine,’ Mayor London Breed 
said, speaking at Energy, Health, 
Strength Pilates Studio on Valen- 
cia Street. 

“IT don’t want to keep saying that 
we need to implement health or- 
ders, I want us to be free to do all 
the things we did even before this 
pandemic existed. But I also have a 
responsibility. When I look at the 
data, when I look at what’s hap- 
pening in San Francisco and other 
parts of the country, I think about 
what we need to do, and our goal 
is beat back this virus once again,” 
she said. “If they ask you to show 
proof, please just comply.” 

“This is about the delta surge 
right now, it could be about the 
next variant to surge next, so get- 
ting vaccinated is so, so important. 
We're not only worried about the 
suffering from this fourth surge, 
but we need to do everything thing 
we can to ensure that this city is 
as open as possible,” San Francisco 
Department of Public Health Di- 
rector Dr. Grant Colfax said. “This 
is navigating our new normal.” 

In order to assist San Francisco 
businesses with enforcing the or- 


der, the city’s Office of Economic 
Workforce and Development has 
set up resources for businesses, 
including help with signage and 
training for employees on how to 
check for vaccination proof. The 
resources can be found at https:// 
oewd.org/. 

“So much of the responsibility 
to move us forward lies on the 
backs of our small businesses, 
and the leadership of our small 
businesses,’ said OEWD Director 
Kate Sofis. “Places where you take 
off your mask to eat or drink and 
places like gyms and Pilates stu- 
dios where you leave your mask on 
but you're breathing more heavily, 
these are really the two circum- 
stances that the science shows 
there’s a higher risk of transmis- 
sion and that is why we’re focusing 
on these businesses.” 

The new order comes as the 
city is also requiring city employ- 
ees to disclose their vaccination 
status. On Thursday, the city’s 
Department of Human Resources 
disclosed data that showed 88 per- 
cent of the city’s more than 36,000 
employees reported being vacci- 
nated, while 10 percent reported 
being unvaccinated, and 2 percent 
did not report at all. 

Breed said, so far, some employ- 
ees have been disciplined with sus- 
pensions for not disclosing their 
status. 

“We have required at this time 
that everyone at least report what 
their vaccination status is, and 
we re talking about a very small 
number of people that have been 
suspended, and we have been pre- 
pared for that,” she said. 

“We are not going to deviate 
from our requirement that ev- 
ery city employee is vaccinated, 
because not only does it impact 
the people that they work with, it 
impacts the public that they work 
with. So, we want to do our part as 
a city to protect the public and will 
continue to take the appropriate 
steps necessary to do just that,” 
Breed said. 
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‘Last year was devastating’: San 
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Seventh grader Gianluca Potente, who has dyslexia, goes over some math preparatory work ona 
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computer asmom Megan watches at their Richmond District home on Friday, Aug. 20, 2021. 


BY SYDNEY JOHNSON, EXAMINER STAFF WRITER 


ready to get her son back to in- 

person school. Learning through 
ascreen for over a year intensified 
difficulties with reading for her son, 
who has dyslexia and is nowin fifth 
grade at Sunnyside Elementary. 

But instead of finding revamped 
services coming out of a challeng- 
ing year, the first week back was 
another disappointment in her 
journey with the San Francisco 
school district’s special education 
services. 

“Socially and emotionally, last 
year was devastating for my son,” 
said Kelley, a single mother living 
in the Bayview. “I know everyone 
is trying their best, but I’m upset 
that more programs to address the 
ground he’s lost have not been im- 
plemented.” 


He: KELLEY WAS more than 
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Over the last year, school days at 
home were met with pure frustra- 
tion. “My son is very smart and he 
doesn’t want to fail at anything,” 
she said. “Last year, he just gave 
up. He stopped trying.” 

Her son is not alone. Students 
across The City and country strug- 
gled with distance learning. With 
the start of a new school year, 
observers are beginning to see the 
impacts of the trauma they expe- 
rienced. 

Kelley now fears for the uphill 
battle that this year will bring. 

“Now he’s back in school almost 
as if nothing happened,” she said. 
“T was hoping they would start the 
year a little different and address 
some of his regression.” 

Kelley is part of a growing 
chorus of parents and education 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


advocates who want to see more 
screening and remediation for 
young students in the San Francis- 
co Unified school district, especial- 
ly in the wake of the pandemic. 

In San Francisco and across 
California, which does not require 
universal screening for dyslexia, 
disabilities can go unnoticed until 
students are severely behind their 
peers academically. That can have 
enormous impacts socially and 
financially for students and their 
families. 

“It’s likely many students were 
missed during online school. It’s so 
hard to pick up reading difficulties 
on Zoom. Kids can duck away from 
what they might have been called 
on to do in class,” said Dr. Robert 
Hendren, head of the Dyslexia 
Center at UCSF. Hendren special- 
izes in the psychological toll that 
learning disabilities can have ona 
student. 

When Kelley began noticing 
her son struggle with reading and 
writing, she had to do something. 
What she didn’t expect was a 


| 
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Francisco's Special Ed Challenge 


disappointing response from the 
school district. 

“I was put in a series of meetings 
and enormous pressure to back 
off. It broke my heart. The school 
is great and I love it, I just didn’t 
understand what was happening,” 
said Havah Shepard-Kelley, adding 
that she adores many of the school 
staff who have supported her. “It 
taught me that things are not as 
lovely as I had thought.” 

Kelley considers herself one of 
the lucky ones. She was able to 
convince the school to assess her 
son back in first grade, an age that 
many experts say is an ideal time 
to identify learning disabilities 
and provide a targeted interven- 
tion with students who struggle 
differentiating letters and words 
because that’s when most children 
are still learning to read. 

But for many across the na- 
tion, school closures interrupted 
disability assessments and other 
special education evaluations. In 
the spring, San Francisco Unified 
opened an in-person assessment 
center at O’Connell High School to 
clear a backlog of requests. Since 
March 15, 2021, the district has 
evaluated nearly 335 students, 
according to officials, but a backlog 
remains. 

Megan Potente runs a parent 
support group for parents in San 
Francisco with children with dys- 
lexia. When her son was identified 
as dyslexic, she made the tough 
decision to pull him out of San 
Francisco Unified after finding the 
services he needed were limited. 

“For him, the issue was that the 
teachers weren't trained in struc- 
tured literacy, a proven method to 
support students with dyslexia,” 
said Potente, referring to a reading 
teaching strategy that has shown 
success among students with dys- 
lexia. “The services weren't provid- 
ed with the intensity he needed. It 
wasn't daily.” 

A student in San Francisco 
Unified with dyslexia can qualify 
for an individualized education 
program to meet their needs, 


AN 


and “are provided multisensory 
instruction,’ according to district 
spokesperson Laura Dudnick. 

Screening for learning disabili- 
ties at a young age can be pivotal. 
If overlooked, downstream im- 
pacts include anxiety, depression 
and behavioral issues, often 
disproportionately falling on stu- 
dents of color. Students who are 
dyslexic but undiagnosed are also 
more likely to be placed in special 
education later on. In terms of 
societal issues, early 85 percent of 
all youth who interface with the 
juvenile court system are unable 
to read, according to the American 
Bar Association. 

But many studies show that stu- 
dents who are screened, identified 
and provided with support early 
on can successfully keep up with 
their peers. 

That rings true for Potente and 
her son, who she says is now on 
grade level. Potente runs a state- 
wide advocacy group called Decod- 
ing Dyslexia and would like to see 
more early reading remediation so 
fewer students need to be placed 
in special education later on. 

Without universal access to 
screening and treatment, an equity 
gap in San Francisco schools has 
emerged. Students with wealthier 
and more highly educated parents 
are more likely to have the resourc- 
es to advocate for their child to 
get early intervention services, as 
well as afford outside therapy and 
remediation. 

One mother of a dyslexic student 
told The Examiner she spent over 
$100,000 in two years getting her 
son extra care to keep him on track 
prior to and during the pandemic. 

That’s not an option for most 
parents in San Francisco Unified, 
where more than 50% of students 
come from socioeconomically dis- 
advantaged backgrounds, accord- 
ing to the California Department 
of Education. 

“T cannot afford outside services 
for my son. If they denied the as- 
sessment, I couldn't pay for private 
tutors. The public school system is 
all I have at this point,” said Kelley. 
“It’s really hard for me to under- 
stand why everybody is so behind 
in this area. Reading is everything.” 

Gov. Gavin Newsom, who is dys- 
lexic, is a proponent of increasing 
screening and remediation services 
for students with learning disabil- 
ities. But progress has been slow. 
A bill, SB-237, that would require 
California schools to implement 
universal dyslexia screening for 
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young students failed to make it 


through the state Assembly in July. 


The proposal faced opposition 
from groups, including the Cali- 
fornia School Boards Association 
and the California Teachers Union, 
which expressed concerns over po- 
tentially overidentifying dyslexia 
in young students and cutting into 
limited instructional time for the 
testing. 

“It could have a really large 
impact. The issue is how do we do 


it?” Hendren said about universal 
screening. “Some of the testings 
can take hours and can cost a lot of 
money.” 

Researchers at UCSF are trying 
to answer that by developing a 
game-based screener that teachers 
can use to identify risks associated 
with dyslexia and other learning 
challenges. “This is not about 
screening to find and label a dys- 
lexic kid. It’s about screening for 
risk — short, simple measures 


that look at predictable factors,” 
said Potente. 

Several experts have criticized 
the school district’s existing sys- 
tem for screening for learning 
disabilities including dyslexia, 
known as “Fountas & Pinnell,” 
which “the field considers to be a 
highly flawed screener,” according 
to Steve Carnevale, founder of the 
UCSF Dyslexia Center. 

But the solution must go be- 
yond screening. Teachers must be 


trained and supported, and stra- 
tegic remediations and curricula 
must also be implemented. 

There’s a long road ahead, but 
things are slowly beginning to 
shift. 

The district is now using some 
of its Covid relief funds to add 13 
new psychologist positions as well 
as a supervisor to address some of 
the lingering evaluations backlogs. 
Due to a shortage of school psy- 
chologists across the state, howev- 


HIBERNATION IS 
FINALLY OVER. 





~ SUPPORT YOUR STATE BY VACATIONING HERE ~ 
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er, some vacancies are still open. 
“A decade ago I don’t think the 
education system got it,” Carne- 
vale said. “But I’ve been working 
closely with the president of the 
San Francisco school board and 
other parents who are involved, 
and everybody is on board and 
starting to work closely with UCSF 
and we're having deep conversa- 
tions about how we do all of this.” 


Sydney Johnson is an Examiner Staff Writer 
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Newsom Recall: Understanding the Ballot 


The governor needs a majority to stay in office. An opponent could win with just 3 percent of the popular vote. 


BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & KIM LEVY 


will decide whether Gov. Gavin 

Newsom should be recalled 
(removed) from office, and if he 
is removed, who should replace 
him. Forty-six candidates, in- 
cluding nine Democrats and 24 
Republicans, are vying to replace 
Newsom. 

Orrin Heatlie, a retired patrol 
sergeant, is the man behind this, 
and multiple previous recall cam- 
paigns, against Newsom. Accord- 
ing to Heatlie’s twitter page, he 
began his efforts to remove New- 
som from office 
in August 2019, 
months before 
coronavirus hit. 
The efforts didn’t 
really pick up 
steam until New- 
som’s French Laundry dinner — a 
year and some months later. 

As the story goes, Newsom at- 
tended a dinner party with a dozen 
friends at a luxurious restaurant 
in the wine country. It didn’t help 
that this party was a few weeks be- 
fore he announced sweeping stay- 
at-home orders in mid-November 
2020. 

This perceived hypocrisy was 
used to anger voters. How dare 
Newsom prohibit others from 
doing that he himself did not re- 
frain from doing? It didn’t matter 
if Newsom and his dinner guests 
were seated outside and complied 
with state guidelines at the time. 

Recall supporters used this mo- 
mentum against Newsom to gath- 
er sufficient signatures to trigger 
the recall election. 


ELECTION LOGISTICS 


The recall ballot asks two ques- 
tions: Shall Newsom be recalled 
from the office of governor? And, 
if Newsom is recalled, who shall 
replace him? 

Voters are not required to vote 
on both questions. Instead, a 
voter may vote on either one or 
both parts of the recall ballot. It 
is important to note that a voter 
may vote “no” to the question of 


0): SEPT. 14, California voters 
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recalling Newsom and also select a 
replacement candidate. 

If one-half or more of the votes 
on the recall question are “no,” 
Newsom will remain in office. 

If a majority of the votes are in 
favor of recalling, Newsom will 

be removed and replaced with 

the candidate that received the 
most votes, even if proportionally 
that candidate received a smaller 
percentage of the vote than those 
who voted for Newsom to remain 
in office. 

For example, 49.9 percent of 
voters could 
decide to keep 
Newsom in of- 
fice (essentially 
a “Newsom for 
Governor’ vote), 
but he would be 
removed as he did not earn a ma- 
jority; he could then be replaced 
with a candidate earning only 


slightly more than 3 percent of the 


California popular vote. 


AFTER THE ELECTION 


If a majority of voters decide “yes” 
on the recall, Newsom will be re- 
moved. After the election, county 
elections officials have 30 days to 
complete the official canvass. The 
election would be certified on the 
38th day following the election. 
The new governor would take the 
oath of office for the remainder of 
Newsom’s term, through Jan. 2, 
2022. 

If half of voters decide “no” on 
the recall, California will carry on 
with Newsom as governor. 

If Newsom’s successor is elected 
with slightly more than 3 percent 
of the vote, would that be uncon- 
stitutional? 

As has been mentioned, al- 
though the recall effort must win 
more than 50 percent of the vote 


to succeed, the successor candidate 


simply needs to do better than all 
of the other 45 candidates. New- 
som may be removed despite 49 
percent of Californians desiring 
him to stay. 

His replacement may be elect- 
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ed with as little as 3 percent of 
the vote. This implies that 95-97 
percent of voting Californians dis- 
approve of the candidate selected 
under this scenario and applies 
unequal weight to votes. 

This inequality could be resolved 
by simply allowing voters to vote 
for Newsom to replace himself 
should the recall vote succeed. 
Currently, this solution is prohib- 
ited by California Elections Code. 
However, a lawsuit seeking to stop 
the recall election or to add New- 
som’s name to the ballot as his 
own replacement has been filed 
in Federal Court. The suit argues 
that the election, as is, violates 
the equal protection clause of the 
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Constitution because it allows a 
sitting governor to be unseated 
by a candidate who received fewer 
votes. 


PRESERVING VOTING RIGHTS 


No matter the outcome of this 
lawsuit and the recall election, 
U.S. citizens must recognize the 
importance of preserving the 
rights of all voters, regardless of 
political affiliation. Since 2011, 
22 laws passed in 14 states that 
restrict voting. Within the last 
year, more than 389 bills have 
been introduced in 48 states that 
include broad restrictions, and 
nothing is being done to counter- 
act these laws and ensure access of 





all eligible voters. Although laws 
can restrict voting and at times 
make ballots confusing, change 
starts with awareness, research 
and action. Make your voice count 
and vote. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the 
owner of Dolan Law Firm, 
PC. Kim Levy is a Senior 
Associate Attorney in our 
San Francisco Office. We 
serve clients throughout the 
San Francisco Bay Area 
and California from our 
offices in San Francisco, 
Oakland and Los Angeles. Email questions and 
topics for future articles to: help@dolanlawfirm. 
com. Each situation is different and this column 
does not constitute legal advice. We recommend 
that you consult with an experienced trial 
attorney to fully understand your rights. 
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Exit, Pursued by COVID-19 





PianoFight Executive Director Dan Williams posing outside the venue for the #RedAlertRESTART (One YearDarkMarquee) Campaign in March 2021. 


companies, PianoFight rode out 
the pandemic in a state of un- 
certainty. When the city’s mid-2021 
vaccination rates were high enough 
that San Francisco was predicted to 
be “the first major U.S. city to hit 
herd immunity,’ PF planned to cele- 
brate big with a program they called 
“Blessed-Of-PianoFight”— a month 
long showcase with a rotating roster 
of in-house performers (Chardon- 
nay Comedy, Mission CTRL) and 
local troupes (Awesome Theatre, 
Killing My Lobster) performing at 
PF’s Tenderloin bar and theaterplex. 
As the July 23 opening date 
drew near, tickets sold out fast. 
Then, a few hours before doors 
were to open, PF announced the 
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cancellation of all opening week- 
end performances due to a positive 
COVID-19 test within the compa- 
ny. Four days later, another test 
came back positive and the entire 
show was scrapped. 

The past month has been a 
tumultuous time for Bay Area the- 
ater. On Aug. 11, two of the most 
prominent regional companies — 
the Berkeley Repertory Theatre and 
Magic Theatre — announced they'd 
be postponing their season-open- 
ing shows, both planned for Sep- 
tember, on account of the Delta 
variant. That same day, EXIT The- 
atre decided to cancel the world-re- 
nowned San Francisco Fringe Fes- 
tival, also scheduled for September. 
These followed the Oakland Theater 
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Project calling off its latest show 
before opening weekend. 

On Aug. 12, Mayor London 
Breed held a press conference 
mandating masks and proof of 
vaccination for all indoor events 
starting Aug. 20. That’s a far cry 
from mid-June, when restaurants, 
bars, nightclubs, and one major 
theater (S.F. Playhouse) welcomed 
back crowds with open arms. 

But due to a variety of factors 
— including unvaccinated locals, 
the “vaccine vacay” crowd, and 
a rapidly mutating virus — San 
Francisco saw its largest increase 
in COVID-19 cases since the win- 
ter surge. 

Every theater planning its return 
season suddenly had to hit the 
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brakes. After more than a year of 
Broadway-stream fatigue and Zoom 
performance exhaustion, theater 
companies are again turning away 
the audiences that are their life- 
blood. Bars and restaurants have 
delivery services and outdoor par- 
klets; the movie industry already 
had streaming; schools and offices 
have (reluctantly) embraced work- 
ing and learning from home. 

Theater is different. The pres- 
ence of a live crowd is half the 
experience, both for those on and 
off the stage. In the face of a vi- 
rus that makes laughing, crying, 
shouting, and singing in a crowded 
theater a risky proposition, what 
hope does this already-underfund- 
ed industry have? 
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CHEKHOV'S GUN 


The pandemic is not over. Despite 
promising local vaccination rates, 
one must remember San Fran- 
cisco’s numbers only apply here. 
Delta made its presence known 
when it became clear the nation as 
a whole would fall short of Presi- 
dent Biden’s vaccination goal of 70 
percent by the Fourth of July. Yet, 
California reopened June 15. 

At the risk of asking the obvi- 
ous: was it too soon? 

“Yes!” Meg Elison says very 
directly. The Oakland-based play- 
wright and poet-turned-award- 
winning author had become a 
fixture of opening night galas, 
pre-pandemic. “I understand the 
economic panic that pushed people 
to reopen and I see the optimistic 
desire to believe we were on our 
way out, but knowing what we 
knew about the low vaccination 
rates of the state — let alone the 
country — we should have known 
this is where we'd end up.” 

Vaccinated since mid-March 
(Johnson & Johnson), Elison and 
her husband, John Elison (Pfizer), 
have spent most of the year driv- 
ing and flying around the country 
to support her literary work. While 
photos and videos of their travels 


' certainly made for enviable social 


media posts, it appears to have 
come at a cost. When contacted 
for an interview, Elison was caring 
for John, who — in addition to 
having a preexisting compromised 
immune system — is fighting a 
breakthrough infection. 

“T will say that everywhere we 
visited was very serious about the 
mask mandate,” she says. But “it’s 
easy, being here [in the Bay Area] 
to forget that our vaccination rates 
are much higher than everywhere 
else. We get used to everybody be- 
ing vaccinated.” 

As we talk, she mentions she’s 
been following historians and 
epidemiologists who compare the 
coronavirus epidemic to the Great 
Influenza of 1918 (colloquially 
known by its pejorative moniker, 
the Spanish flu). As with COVID, 
the 1918 pandemic saw San Fran- 
cisco leading the country witha 
coordinated public health response 
— legally mandating masks and 








Meg Elison 


shutting down social gathering 
spaces. Then, as now, the response 
was met with a very vocal, and 
sometimes violent, contingent of 
anti-maskers. 

Still, the mandate worked so well 
that by November 1918, the San 
Francisco Chronicle boldly declared 
“The Epidemic has Passed,” and 
the local mask mandate was lifted. 
It turns out the fall of that year 
was merely the eye of the storm. 
By January 1919, San Francisco 
hospitals were once again beyond 
capacity and daily deaths climbed 
to record heights. In a 15-1 vote, 
the Board of Supervisors quickly 
restored the mask mandate to an 
apoplectic populace ready to get 
back to normal. 

Fast-forward to July 2021, when 
PianoFight Co-founder and Execu- 
tive Director Dan Williams was ea- 
gerly awaiting a triumphant return 
to the before times. “I was the first 
to test positive,” Williams says, re- 
ferring to the spate of breakthrough 
cases that caused PianoFight to 
postpone its plans to bring back 
in-person shows. 

Williams says he now realizes a 
post-vaccination surge was always 
a threat — even before the Delta 
variant landed in the United States. 
The problem, he says, was binary 
thinking. “Everybody was pushing 
this vaccine as if [when] you had it, 
[it would be] highly unlikely for you 
to get COVID. ... Not talking like, 
‘Actually, it’s gonna keep you out of 
the hospital.’ ... We now have a lot 
more information and just happen 
to be part of this grand case study 
that has hit America.” 

He and Rob Ready, PianoFight’s 
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co-founder and artistic director, 
were making final preparations for 
opening their doors to the public 
when staff test kits revealed Wil- 
liams’ results. A week earlier, a pri- 
vate preview had been held for close 
friends and family. 

“Because it was largely friends 
and family who came to that event, 
over the course of the weekend, we 
heard back, “Yup, I tested positive, 
or ‘No, I didn’t,” Rob recalls. “Hear- 
ing back from all those people was, 
ultimately, why we decided to can 
the rest of the run.” 

And they aren't the only ones 
concerned. For companies like 
Crowded Fire Theater — which is 
moving ahead with its September 
opening of Isaac Gomez's The Dis- 
placed, postponed from 2020 — the 
thought of shutting down again 
hangs over the calendar like a guil- 
lotine blade. 

And yet, for Mina Morita, artistic 
director of Crowded Fire, the idea 
that her company should avoid live 
performances until COVID-19 is 
vanquished is unrealistic. 

“T know we are doing everything 
we can to keep our people safe 
— short of closing — and I know 
that so many artists are suffering 
from not being able to do the work 
of their heart for so long,’ Morita 
says. “But it feels to me like we’re 
starting to enter a time when the 
pandemic will simply be a risk that 
we all have to weigh for ourselves as 
we walk through the world. What 
does this mean to live theater in 
the long run? How do we pursue 
our chosen art in a world that may 
be forever changed? It feels like 
it’s time to start addressing those 
questions.” 

The Great Influenza of 1918 did 
not truly end until the spring of 
1920. Then, unlike now, the world 
did not have access to an effective 
vaccine — let alone numerous effec- 
tive vaccines — and the pandemic 
wound down only after impacted 
populations reached herd immunity 
the old-fashioned way: Either by 
dying or surviving and carrying 
on with the requisite antibodies to 
fend off future infections. 

Given how much more we now 
know about COVID-19 — especially 
compared to what was understood 
of the influenza virus in 1918 — 
San Francisco Mime Troupe Artistic 
Director Michael Gene Sullivan 
says it’s infuriating to see rumors 
winning out modern-day epidemi- 
ology. It’s like being trapped ina 


burning building with fire skeptics, 
he quips. 

“[I]f everyone grabs an extin- 
guisher, we can save ourselves,” 
Sullivan explains. “But some group 
of whack-nuts question the science 
of extinguishers, some think the 
fire is a hoax. ... These people are 
so paralyzed with existential fear 
... that they’ve followed psycho-pa- 
thetic leaders back to the safety 
of the Middle Ages... I’m less con- 
cerned about the pandemic of the 
21st century than | am trying to 
live through the 14th century!” 

Meg Elison, in spite of all that’s 
happened, sees a silver lining. “I 
continue to be optimistic that by 
next year, more people will have 
been, if nothing else, frightened 
into taking the vaccine,” she says. 
“And that terror will motivate peo- 
ple into actual quarantine. ... We 
can't be here again next year. We 
can't!” 


Mina Morita 


HITTING YOUR MARKS 


As Bay Area theater waits for the 
curve to flatten, companies and 
performers mull over the most 
logistically safe (and financially fea- 
sible) ways to practice their chosen 
craft. 

For live performance, which 
thrives off the exchange of energy 
between performer and audience, 
the road to online productions has 
been rocky. Modern viewings of 
archival production videos often 
expose the limitations of old video 
technology. Today’s virtual audi- 
ences may still struggle with low 
bandwidth and dead links. And the 


Zoom production has been defined 
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by awkward pauses negating chem- 
istry between actors. Successful 
experiments took full advantage of 
video as a pre-recorded medium, 
such as Berkeley Rep’s The Waves in 
Quarantine, ACT’s Communion, and 
all of Cutting Ball Theater's output 
from the past year. 

Ariel Craft, Cutting Ball’s artistic 
director and shepherd of the com- 
pany’s streaming productions, says 
moving online was both a way to 
reach wider audiences and a testa- 
ment to theatrical ingenuity. 

“The pandemic raised a lot of 
questions: ‘What is theater and 
what isn’t theater?’ ‘At what point 
is it a play, at what point is it a 
film?’ — and I hope that we can let 
the rigidity of these definitions go 
by the wayside and appreciate that 
art-making can be fluid, that the 
best art often transgresses bound- 
aries of genre or medium, and that 
artists are much more expansive in 
their skill sets than we give them 
credit for.” 

Producer and director Sara Staley 
isn’t a fan of virtual theater — “I'm 
probably still a ‘theater should be 
experienced live’ die hard at heart” 
— but she appreciates any chance 
for the art form to literally think 
outside the box. 

“There is a jazz band in Oakland 
called Garuda Blue, and two of the 
guys who live together a block away 
from me started playing free shows 
on their balcony for neighbors 
every Friday at 6 p.m., right after 
the pandemic started, and ended 
up playing for like 30 or 40 weeks 
straight or something. I thought, 
‘Yes! More stuff like this from art- 
ists, please? How do we turn this 
moment into a big, free, weird, 
outdoor, ongoing Bay Area arts fes- 
tival!? Let’s go!” 

Staley says she pitched the idea 
of outdoor performances to her col- 
leagues at PianoFight, who weren't 
receptive to the idea. 

“That’s one of those things that 
the numbers don't really justify 
unless you have really heavy vol- 
ume; and even then, it’s quite a 
challenge,” says Williams. “One of 
our biggest moves [has] been to 
not lose any more money than we 
have to during this time. So, we're 
pretty cautious about starting up a 
program.” 

Ready adds that such a set up 
“would require an investment,’ 
but “probably wouldn’t make any 
money.” 

For actors, the opportunity to 
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perform for far-off friends and 
family is great, but the experience is 
often a creative hindrance. 

“Thate Zoom stuff,” says Jordan 
Don of Crowded Fire’s The Displaced 
production. “I did one show, a read- 
ing, and the workshop of this play 
and that was it. I had no interest 
in doing any more because for me, 
personally, it didn’t fill me with the 
same joy and creative spirit that 
being in a space together does. But 
I don’t do much film and TV yet, 
so maybe it translates more in that 
realm.” 

That blurry line between theater 
and film or television becomes even 
more obscure when the question 
of equity comes up. After all, when 
everyone rushed to produce shows 
without tickets, no one in indie the- 
ater seemed to figure out just how 
anyone was supposed to get paid. 

As Sullivan (whose S.E Mime 
Troupe negotiated directly with 
theatrical union Actors’ Equity 
Association) explains, “Before the 
pandemic, theaters struggled with 
accepting the internet as a way of 
communicating with their audienc- 
es. Yes, some had a few interns en- 
trusted with the mysterious world 
of ‘social media, but for most, it 
was baked into the foundation that 
without the ‘live’ part, live theater 
had no real place online. AEA had 
not updated its actors’ protections 
with regards to performances 
online, and it wasn’t clear which 
union even had jurisdiction... Now 
we ve all had to adapt in order to 
survive.” 

For Gypsy Snider of troupe The 7 
Fingers, “adaptation” means social- 
ly distant rehearsals for the troupe's 
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upcoming circus show, Dear San 
Francisco: A High-Flying Love Story 
(the Club Fugazi production follow- 
ing Beach Blanket Babylon’s legend- 
ary run). 

“We were able to do a very shel- 
tered workshop in June,” says Snid- 
er. “We created a bubble with the 
cast — because doing a circus with 
a mask on is really kinda dangerous. 
So, we wore masks at all times, 
except for when we were doing the 
acrobatics.” 

This was followed by workshops 
in Montreal before heading back 
to North Beach. They officially 
began rehearsals Aug. 16 at Circus 
Center. “[W]e’re going to continue 
to create a bubble and just work in 
times when the Circus Center isn’t 
open to students. And we're just 
following every protocol possible. 
Obviously, [it’s] having a huge ef- 
fect on how we plan... which is also 
costly and — to be honest — we are 
already creating this whole thing 
on ‘a shoestring and a prayer. ... 
There’s ‘everyday challenges’ and 
then there are ‘COVID challenges.” 


CHARACTER STUDY 


Even without COVID-19, there are 
other obstacles theaters need to 
overcome. 

As the “temporary” lockdowns 
of March 2020 carried into the 
summer, America’s pandemic of 
racism reached a fever pitch. It first 
became noticeable with a rash of 
anti-Asian attacks, undoubtedly 
egged on by Donald Trump refer- 
ring to COVID-19 as the Chinese 
virus. It continued with the lynch- 
ing of Ahmaud Arbery and the Lou- 
isville police murder of healthcare 
worker Breonna Taylor. But none 
captured the world’s attention as 
much as the murder of George 
Floyd by Minneapolis police. 

Floyd’s death pushed America’s 
long legacy of racism to the fore- 
front. In the same way the #MeToo 
movement exposed institutional 
misogyny and sexual harassment, 
so too did the deaths of Floyd and 
others embolden PoC from all in- 
dustries to come forward with sto- 
ries of subtle and overt racism. 

Theater was no exception — not 
even in the ostensibly progressive 
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“So many artists are suffering from not being 
able to do the work of their heart for so long,” 
—MINA MORITA, ARTISTIC DIRECTOR OF CROWDED FIRE 
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Bay Area. 

Local actor Ely Sonny Orquiza 
compiled his experiences into a 
Google Doc, inviting Bay Area BI- 
POC theater artists to contribute 
their own stories. Orquiza’s “Living 
Document of BIPoC Experiences 
in Bay Area Theater Companies” 
soon contained hundreds of an- 
ecdotes naming (or alluding to) 
racially-charged incidents by local 
theater artists and companies of 
all stripes — including nearly all of 
the companies interviewed for this 
article. (Some declined to comment 
or even acknowledge requests.) 
Shortly thereafter, a similar docu- 
ment, “We See You, White-Amer- 
ican Theater (WeSeeYouWAT),” 


appeared with a list of demands 
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for dismantling American theater’s 
white supremacist power structure. 

A few heads did roll (such as 
Jim Tobin, longtime director of 
the S.K Movement Arts Festival), 
and every company’s website and 
social media boasted new mission 
statements with vague promises 
of greater inclusion, but one year 
in many wonder if anything has 
really changed. 

Has Bay Area theater — which 
still boasts a nearly-all-white/near- 
ly-all-cis-male establishment at 
every level — become any safer for 
people of color? 

“The answer is no,” says Black 
trans actor Troy Rockett and Don’s 
co-star in The Displaced, “and I 
would like for these institutions 
to pull in the people who are ex- 
perts in this. We need a shift in 
resources. These institutions will 
not be the ones with the answers, 
and these institutions will not be 
the ones known for ushering in 
the change. There’s never ‘enough’ 
work that can be done.” 

Sullivan, a Black man, agrees, 
decrying white liberal theater's 
habit of congratulating itself for 
minimal work. 

“So many theaters were founded 
by passionate artists who wanted 
to change the world for the bet- 
ter,” he explains. “Of course, many 
theaters were also founded by 
power-hungry, sexist, racist, “‘up- 
per-classholes’ who lived to abuse 
and for self-aggrandizement. But in 
either case most of the theaters fell 
into a complex mix of “We're doing 
all we can!’ [and] ‘Don’t criticize us 
or we ll die!’ — and that position 
allowed them to focus on stories 
that reinforced a worldview that 
kept them at the essential center. 

Dawn L. Troupe, a Black actor 
and director, recently had direct- 
ed Oakland Theater Project’s The 
Dream Life of Malcolm X before 
an OTP’s staff member’s break- 
through COVID infection forced 
the show’s cancellation. She says 
she sees new commitments to di- 
versity as slow progress, but prog- 
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ress, nonetheless. 

“Theater as a whole is still very 
much in the working stages of 
change and therefore it’s difficult 
to speak to this in its entirety,’ she 
says. I will say it’s wonderful to 
see more BIPOC colleagues being 
recognized and hired in more tra- 
ditionally white male-dominated 
positions and yet we still have such 
a long way to go.” 

For Snider, a white performer 
who has worked with S.F. Mime 
Troupe and Oakland’s Prescott 
Circus Theatre, the diversity of Dear 
San Francisco came easily from the 
diversity of working with circus 
performers. She hopes her show’s 
“wonderfully diverse cast,” (consist- 
ing primarily of PoC) is meant to 
serve as ‘an incredible shining light 
for circus arts in San Francisco.” 

She says she and her collabora- 
tors have been actively reaching out 
to low-income neighborhoods and 
audiences to promote the show, 
hoping to foster “a much more di- 
verse community in circus. Circus 
has not always been the most ac- 
cessible art form — and I think all 
art forms suffer from that.” 

Many of the companies inter- 
viewed for this article boasted of 
diverse casts and collaborative 
companies with whom they’ve 
joined in light of last year’s revela- 
tions. Not all of them had compre- 
hensive administrative policies. 

Morita, the Asian-American 
artistic director of Crowded Fire 
(whose website features an “An- 
ti-Racist Toolkit”), appreciates the 
question of racial (and gender) 
equity not being lost in the urge to 
reopen live performance venues. 
As she also boasts of her com- 
pany’s administrative steps, she 
stresses the issue is more than one 
of political correctness. 

“As we rush back to produce live 
theater, it’s easy to get distracted 
from all the vital work we’ve been 
doing in the last year,” she says. 
“And yet, these are the same con- 
cerns, they are all questions about 
safety.” 
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Sullivan puts the document’s 
impact bluntly: “The Living Doc- 
ument was and is a revolutionary 
act of creation, telling the powers 
that be to their faces that their 
organizations are defined not by 
their expressions of solidarity or 
mission statements but by their 
actions. Talk is as cheap as a comp 
ticket. “We See You WAT’ is not a 
plea for understanding or just a 
request for a place at the table, it is 
a statement of fact and an attempt 
to flip the table completely. Will 
it make a difference? It better, be- 
cause if it doesn’t the industry will 
become the Museum of Sad White 
Liberal Intentions.” 


CURTAIN CALL 


In his 1958 collection of essays, 
Once There Was a War, John Stein- 
beck writes, “The theater is the 
only institution in the world which 
has been dying for 4,000 years and 
has never succumbed. It requires 
tough and devoted people to keep 
it alive.” 

On Aug. 13, BroadwaySF sent 
out a press release explaining its 
integration of Breed’s new vac- 
cine mandates. The release ended 
mentioning that tickets were once 
again on sale for their local pro- 
duction of Hamilton. Incidentally, 
Breed’s press conference found 
her mentioning Hamilton and how 
delighted she was to see tickets 
selling and audiences lined up 
again. This happened days after 
the conclusion of the Delta-ridden 





Tokyo Olympics. 

Even with protocols in place, the 
future of Bay Area theater looks 
hazy. The S.F. Playhouse is one of 
the few theaters operating with- 
out a corporate owner, but recent 
days have seen the company less 
praised for its eclectic roster and 
more under scrutiny for its lacka- 
daisical mask enforcement policy. 

Craft is keeping a close eye on 
headlines ahead of the planned 
reopening of Cutting Ball (a small 
black-box theater) in January. 
Ready and Williams of PianoFight 
say they'd created “vaccine-only” 
access to rehearsals and the show, 
but no mask requirement. Still, 
they insist the show would have 
had patrons seated at least six feet 
apart at all times. Sullivan tells me 
the S.F. Mime Troupe had to cancel 
its 2021 season when they couldn't 
guarantee six feet of distance be- 
tween patrons for their tradition- 
ally outdoor performances. 

Add to all this the question of 
money. Whether nationally-re- 
nowned or local underground, all 
theater needs some form of income 
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to produce work. After four years 
under an administration that gut- 
ted the National Endowment for 
the Arts, that income is now harder 
to create. PianoFight, Cutting Ball, 
and Crowded Fire all successfully 
petitioned for local and federal 
funds, and nearly every company 
has upped its fundraising efforts. 

If money is truly the deciding 
factor as to whether change is im- 
plemented, it’s easy to look at the 
COVID-wrought devastation of 
theater in the ever-expensive Bay 
Area and be ready to lament. 

Yet, the most common senti- 
ment among all interviewed is one 
of forward-looking optimism. All 
were asked whether the past year- 
plus had strengthened or dimin- 
ished their faith in the Bay Area 
theatre scene. 

“T think the Bay Area artists 
proved themselves amazingly resil- 
ient,” says Sullivan. “The political 
demand that theaters represent 
the community rather than be the 
playground of the economic elite 
is an ongoing and essential revolu- 
tion. ... If we can avoid the pitfalls 


laid by both the reactionaries and 
the conservatives in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, the Bay Area could reclaim its 
place as a pressure cooker of revo- 
lutionary art and artists.” 

Craft adds, “I have been inspired 
to see artists pivot and create 
during the pandemic. I am more 
confident than ever in the strong 
creative spirit that fuels our local 
arts community. I have also seen 
the strain that these closures have 
placed on individual artists when 
jobs disappeared and how fragile 
arts organizations are, how we 
— as an industry — are unsteady 
against the unforeseen. I hope that, 
moving forward, we all prioritize 
the people who are instrumental in 
the creation of our artwork.” 

The same day BroadwaySF sent 
out its press release, the FDA an- 
nounced it had approved COVID 
vaccine booster shots for those 
with compromised immune sys- 
tems. A week earlier, San Francis- 
co's high vaccination rate was once 
again predicted to make the city 
the exemplar of COVID control. 

For patrons like Meg Elison, 


this means an eventual return to 
arts-based soirées. I ask her what 
her ideal version would look like 
after the worst of the pandemic 
has passed. 

“T can say this very clearly be- 
cause I’ve dreamed it half a dozen 
times since lockdown began,” she 
says. In my dreams, I’m in the 
streets of San Francisco. There are 
thousands of people in the street 
... every door is open, every bar is 
open, every window is open, every 
flat above these bars [is] open. 
There’s music coming out of every 
door and window, there’s people 
dancing in every source of light 
you can see. There are Chinese 
lanterns for New Year’s and pump- 
kins for Halloween and rainbow 
banners for PRIDE and Christmas 
lights; and it’s every holiday at 
once. And everybody dances with 
everybody else. And strangers put 
their hands on my face. And then 
we make out. 

“That’s what it looks like.” 


Charles Lewis Ill is a San Francisco-born journalist, 
theatre artist, and arts critic. You can find dodgy 
evidence of this at The Thinking Man's Idiot. 
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Black Restaurant Week 
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The rawdad toufée is one of many colorful dishes at Voodoo Lovein the 


Mission District. 


BY BEN SCHNEIDER 


demic, Dov Sims and his staff 

at Cali Alley in Berkeley “have 
been through all the motions, 
from popular to scared.” 

After losing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars during the shut- 
down last spring, Sims’ restau- 
rant, serving “confimed nostalgic 
American favorites,” saw a surge 
in popularity following the murder 
of George Floyd and subsequent 
racial justice protests. 

But the renewed appreciation 
for Cali Alley, one of three Black- 
owned restaurants in Berkeley, 
also sparked a backlash, including 
creepy phone calls, and disturbing 
behavior from some passersby. 


() VER THE COURSE of the pan- 





There was also something awkward 
about the infusion of new custom- 
ers, even those with the best of 
intentions. “The hardest part was 
accepting why it happened. George 
Floyd had to be killed for people to 
start appreciating us,” Sims says, 
adding, “I’ve been Black-owned for 
20 years.” 

Other Black-owned restaurants 
in the Bay Area have been ona 
similar roller-coaster ride over the 
past year. But this week, Black- 
owned restaurants are trying to 
drum up publicity and support on 
their own terms. 

Black Restaurant Week Bay 
Area, running through Sunday, 
puts a spotlight on more than 
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three dozen restaurants, food 
sellers, and caterers throughout 
the region. In the local version of 
a national campaign, participating 
restaurants offer a diversity of 
cuisines, from Caribbean to West 
African, barbecue to vegan. Many 
are offering specials and hosting 
events to mark the occasion. 
“There are so many Black-owned 
restaurants and businesses that 
have amazing food,” says Eva Mor- 
ris, head chef of Voodoo Love in 
San Francisco. “And not everyone’s 
doing the same thing.” 

Despite the outpouring of sup- 
port some Black-owned restau- 
rants saw over the past year, these 
businesses still face systemic 
disadvantages, particularly when 
it comes to accessing credit and 
business loans. Studies from the 
New York Fed and UC Santa Cruz 
found that 41 percent of Black- 
owned businesses permanently 
closed between February and April 
2020, compared with 17 percent 
of white-owned businesses. 

Black Restaurant Week can help 
the businesses lucky enough to 
have made it through: the national 
organization, founded in Houston, 
reports its 2020 campaigns gen- 
erated an average of 34 percent 
increase in sales for participating 
businesses. 

Below, we highlight a few Black- 
owned restaurants to check out. 

A full list of participating restau- 
rants and food businesses can be 
found at blackrestaurantweeks. 
com/bay-area-directory. 


VOOD00 LOVE 


1710 Mission St., San Francisco 
voodoolovesf.com 


After moving several times since 
its founding in 2019, Voodoo Love 
has finally settled down in a happy 
symbiosis at Brick & Mortar Music 
Hall, on the border between SoMa 
and the Mission. Founder and 
head chef Eva Morris combines 
her mother’s and grandmother’s 
New Orleans’-style cajun recipes 
with a “very fun California fusion” 
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sensibility. That means “fewer 
meat products in our food, less 
butter, more olive oil,” Morris 
says. Menu items, like the “soul- 
ritto” and the “vegan pineapple 

fo yo soul bowl” reflect this Cal- 
ifornication of Creole classics. 
Morris advises diners to check the 
restaurant’s Instagram to find out 
about daily specials. Voodoo Love 
will be open for dinner through 
the end of Black Restaurant Week, 
but starting Sept. 1, the restaurant 
will no longer be open for dine- 

in during evening hours as Brick 
& Mortar begins hosting events 
again. The restaurant will be open 
for brunch and lunch, as well as 
takeout dinner orders. 


CALI ALLEY 


1012 Grayson St., Berkeley 
calialley.com 


Cali Alley was born of Dov Sims’ 
commercial kitchen for California 
Rose Catering, a business he’s 
operated since 2001, just a few 
months before the pandemic. The 
“curated artisan food window” 
opens onto an alley with ample 
outdoor seating in a quiet part of 
Southwest Berkeley, not far from 
San Pablo Park. Cali Alley offers 
several ground brisket burgers, in- 
cluding the Alejandro, with pickled 
veggies, seared pork belly, anda 
fried egg, as well as the Pastralley, 
with fried shallots, peperoncini, 
and, you guessed it, pastrami. 
Vegans fear not: the restaurant 
also offers a Beyond burger. Cali 
Alley is offering specials for Black 
Restaurant Week, including a 
burger and a slice of cheesecake 
made by Sims’ mom for $20. 
“We're family,” Sims says of his 
staff. “We keep it real close.” 


EKO KITCHEN 


130 Townsend St., San Francisco 
www.ekokitchensf.online 


The first-ever Nigerian restaurant 
in San Francisco is no longer, 
technically, a restaurant. But 

Eko Kitchen, founded in 2019, 

by Simileoluwa “Simi” Adebajo, a 
former financial analyst at Twitch, 
is still open for business in other 
forms. Earlier this month, Adebajo 
announced on Twitter that Eko 
Kitchen would be permanently 
closing its restaurant for indoor 
dining. The business will continue 
its catering services, cooking class- 
es, private dining and events, and 
a limited selection of takeout food 
options, including vodka crust 
Naija meat pies and Obe Ata Din 


Din sauce. The change comes after 
a destructive fire in the restau- 
rant’s South Beach kitchen, and 
struggles with fundraising. Just 
this week, Adebajo tweeted, “The 
truth is that I didn’t want to close 
@ekokitchensf. The truth is that 
much like many other black found- 
ers in America, I never found an 
investor to help us scale,” adding, 
“If you know any investors looking 
to help a Nigerian American girl 
scale a Nigerian food brand fora 


global audience, lmk.” Adebajo 
says she’s hoping to close out Black 
Restaurant Week with an event at 
Eko Kitchen where she'll be serv- 
ing suya and playing Afrobeats. 


HELLA NUTS 


3645 Martin Luther King Jr. Way, 
Oakland thatshellanuts.com 


Located near MacArthur BART 
station, Hella Nuts serves up veg- 
an “hood delicacies,” that reflect 
the diverse cultures of the Bay 


Area, from Korean barbecue to 
banana splits — all made from 
locally grown nuts and plants. Be 
advised, the late-night spot, open 
6 p.m. to midnight Friday through 
Tuesday, is very popular. Instead 
of taking reservations, the restau- 
rant works as a “pre-order eatery,” 
meaning customers have to order 
online in advance, the earlier the 
better, says chef Kami Quifiones. 
Ordering opens daily at 5 a.m., 
and goes until the restaurant is 


sold out. Once you've put in your 
order, show up at the time you've 
requested and enjoy Hella Nuts’ 
outdoor parklet. And if you're 
early, Eli’s Mile High Club is right 
next door. Hella Nuts also offers 
cooking classes, and sells its retail 
products online and at select Bay 
Area grocery stores. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF 
Weekly. @urbenschneider 
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Weed Delivery Comes to the App Store 


Apple finally allows pot merchants into the walled garden. Turns out green 








thumbs don't always make the best developers. 


nabis is nothing new. Stoners 
have been dialing up their deal- 
ers and using ridiculous code words 
to summon pot to their front 
doors for generations. Even using 
a smartphone to order legal weed 
isn’t that novel: The mobile web 
has allowed iPhone and Android 
users to browse and order through 
services like Eaze for years now. 

Specialized cannabis delivery 
apps, however, have not been avail- 
able through the App Store or the 
Android Marketplace... until now. 

That’s because neither Apple 
nor Google would allow cannabis 
delivery apps on their platforms. 
The policy of the iOS App Store, 
for instance, was to ban any apps 
that “encourage the consumption 
of tobacco and vape products, il- 
legal drugs, or excessive amounts 
of alcohol,” or any apps that sold 
“controlled substances (except for 
licensed pharmacies), marijuana, 
or tobacco.” 

But Apple just changed that 
rule. On June 7, the Cupertino 
tech giant updated those terms, 
replacing the phrase “except for 
licensed pharmacies” with “except 
for licensed pharmacies and li- 


| SING A PHONE to order can- 
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“Some of these 
apps really do 
offer a slicker, 
improved 
interface 

for buying 
cannabis. But 
if we're being 
blunt, others 
are barely even 
functional.” 
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censed or otherwise legal cannabis 
dispensaries.” The cannabis indus- 
try app race was officially on. 

It took about a month for these 
apps to start hitting iPhones 
(the Android Marketplace does 
not yet allow cannabis delivery 
services). San Francisco-based 
Eaze announced July 8 they were 
launching a “Shoppable Cannabis 
Delivery App for Apple,” touting 
the move as a “a major milestone 
for the legal cannabis market.” 

Lesser-known companies, includ- 
ing Beta, Caliva, and Pineapple Ex- 
press, launched their own iPhone 
apps in the following weeks. Then, 
last Wednesday, the online delivery 
service Weedmaps updated their 
existing app with a new feature al- 
lowing you to order cannabis. 

So, are these apps any good, or is 
this just herbaceous hype? SF Week- 
ly downloaded and used each one in 
an attempt to determine whether 
they really do make buying canna- 
bis easier, or whether they'll simply 
make you even more paranoid 
about who has access to your smart- 
phone’s camera, location data, and 
other personal information. 

First off, these iPhone apps 
only work in a state that has legal 
recreational cannabis. Apple says 
its apps are “geo-restricted to the 
corresponding legal jurisdiction,” 
so in other words, these apps will 
not work if you're traveling in, say, 
Idaho, where the potatoes are fa- 
mous, but cannabis is not legal in 
any form. 

Each of these apps forces you 
through a lengthy process of send- 
ing text codes to verify that it’s 
you, uploading your drivers license 
and a photo to prove you're 21, 
and some sort of minimum order 
threshold of around $50. These 
cannabis companies mobile web- 
sites always did the same thing. 

Some of these apps really do 
offer a slicker, improved interface 
for buying cannabis. But if we’re 
being blunt, others are barely even 
functional, and seem to have been 
launched just to blast you with no- 
tification alerts and suck up your 
location data. 
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WEEDMAPS 


Cannabis delivery platform Weed- 
maps’ mobile website is really 
quite good. So much so that it’s 
new app updates do not really of- 
fer any functionalities that its mo- 
bile site can’t already perform. 

And the Weedmaps app does 
some creepy things that the mo- 
bile site won't do. The app tracks 
location, and tries to sign you up 
for alerts and push notifications. 
You can deny the alerts, but really, 
downloading the Weedmaps app 
gives you no weed-buying features 
you don't already have on their 
website. 
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EAZE 


It is definitely easier to order can- 
nabis from Eaze in its new app. 
But that’s only because Eaze’s 
mobile site is so poorly designed 
and sticks you in an aggravating 
mobius loop of frustration that 
will make you want to ditch your 
phone and just walk to the nearest 
dispensary. 

The mobile site sends you an 
email confirmation to sign up, 
which has a button that opens a 


new browser window, and leaves 
you struggling with two separate 
browser windows that cannot 
communicate with each other. 
Moreover, the Eaze mobile site 
uses more primitive scanning 
technology that has a much harder 
time scanning the barcode on the 
back of your ID. 

The app does not have these is- 
sues, and the confirmations are all 
handled within the app. Eaze’s app 
also has a pretty light footprint — 
only accessing your camera and Siri. 





CALIVA 


San Jose-based Caliva is not a 
household name in San Francisco, 
but they hope to change that with 
$75 million in venture capital and 
their new Caliva delivery app. But 
since Caliva is an actual cannabis 
company, instead of a third-par- 
ty delivery platform like Eaze or 
Weedmaps, they mostly feature 
their own products, which means a 
more limited selection and higher 
prices. 

Neither Caliva’s app or mobile 
website worked particularly well 
on our test run. The mobile site 
kept getting hung up while we 
tried to scan our drivers license, 
each time defaulting to a Customer 
Support page. The app crashed 
twice when we tried to start an or- 
der, but did eventually work. 

Caliva’s app accesses your loca- 
tion, your camera, and Siri. It does 
offer one big advantage, though, in 
that it allows electronic payments 
through your checking account, 
making it the only app in this list 
that doesn’t require you to pay 
your delivery driver in cash. 


AN 


Beta 





BETA 


The name Beta is appropriate be- 
cause the app and the website do 
not seem ready for prime time. 
Beta’s mobile website seems to 
only want to sign you up as a de- 
livery driver, or as a participating 
dispensary. The mobile website has 
no immediately visible option to 
actually buy cannabis. 

App store screenshots for the 
Beta app promise “Your favorite 
dispensaries delivered,” and “Track 
your order live on screen.” But the 
fine print on that very same page 
admits, “The Beta iOS App does 
not support in-app ordering of 
cannabis products.” 
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PINEAPPLE EXPRESS 


It’s difficult to even find delivery ser- 
vice Pineapple Express online, con- 
sidering its name is already a movie, 
a strain name, and a meteorological 
term. The Pineapple Express app has 
a similar problem, as there is already 
some sort of card game in the app 
store also called Pineapple Express. 

Worse yet, this app showed canna- 
bis for sale, but did not even have an 
order button allowing us to buy. One 
imagines they’re working on this, but 
in its current state, the Pineapple Ex- 
press app seems designed to hoover 
up email and home addresses. 


Joe Kukura is a contributing writer at SF Weekly. 
© @£xercisingDrunk 
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Awork by artist Simon Denny from the Altman Siegel exhibit, ‘Fair Use.’ 
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PPROPRIATION IS A hot top- 
ic in contemporary cultural 
discourse, with arguments 
for and against the practice on 
both sides of the aisle. Part of 

the issue’s complexity has to do 
with the fact that appropriation 
means something different based 
on the perpetrator: dehuman- 
ization when whites borrow the 
vogues of minority communities 
and oppressed cultures without 
enduring any of the hardship or 
taking responsibility for historical 
wrongdoing; empowerment when 
artists and activists repurpose the 
rhetoric of oppressive powers in 
order to critique them. 

In Fair Use: What’s Mine is Yours, 
on view at Altman Siegel in Dog- 
patch through Friday, seven artists 
interrogate the complexities of 
authorship, ownership, and orig- 
inality, in a post-internet social 
landscape. 

The exhibition’s title references 
the law of permissible appropria- 





tion of intellectual property. In the 
context of visual art, two figures 
spring to mind: Andy Warhol, 
whose redesigns of pop-culture 
memes such as the faces of Mon- 
roe or the singer Prince have be- 
come synonymous with the icons 
themselves; and Richard Prince, 
much of whose work consists of 
photographs liberally borrowed 
from popular advertisements. 
These appropriations were consid- 
ered revolutionary postmodern 
maneuvers, coming under fire only 
in recent years. 

In 2019, the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the 
1981 ruling that Warhol had made 
fair use of Lynn Goldsmith's orig- 
inal photo of the singer Prince. 
Richard Prince’s re-photography 
has caused him legal trouble, too. 
Most recently, his 2015 series of 
enlarged reproductions of posts 
from the Suicide Girls Instagram 
account, which showcases indie 
pin-up girls, spurred controversy. 
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In Fair Use, photographer Trev- 
or Paglen enters boldly into the 
debate with Lenna: Empress of 
Invisible Images, Queen of the In- 
ternet, 2017, a 6’x2’ enlargement 
of model Lena Forsén’s November 
1972 Playboy centerfold. The origi- 
nal photograph — itself referential 
of Johannes Vermeer’s Girl with 
the Pearl Earring — was one of the 
most widely used standard test im- 
ages in computer processing from 
the 1970s onward. 

Paglen’s link in the chain of 
appropriation features his own 
touch: a pattern of circles and 
lines reminiscent of the Golden 
Ratio often used by Renaissance 
painters, suggesting that all art is 
in conversation, in both the imme- 
diate vernacular and the historical 
context. In 2019, Forsén stated 
that, while proud of her unexpect- 
ed legacy in the field of computer 
engineering, she wished to have 
been better compensated for the 
picture’s use. In Forsén’s case, Play- 
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boy owned the image and licensed 
it; in the Richard Prince scandal, it 
quickly became clear that neither 
Prince nor Suicide Girls possessed 
the image rights they presumed: 
Facebook (Instagram’s parent com- 
pany) claimed ownership. 

Social media platforms offer 
users the ability to curate their 
self-image, with the caveat that 
they relinquish ownership over 
their authorship. ImageNet Rou- 
lette, a collaboration between Pa- 
glen and researcher Kate Crawford, 
is an interactive installation which 
invites viewers to take a picture 
of themselves via the webcam of 
a computer; the software then 
returns descriptors of the viewer 
based on Google image results. The 
installation warns viewers that the 
software often returns racist and 
insulting results because it relies 
on an uncensored database. This 
begs the question: At a time when 
we have absolute control over our 
digital presentation, how much 
control do we have over the way we 
are perceived? And who owns the 
rights to the me | present online? 

Fair Use makes apparent the in- 
separability of appropriation from 
technology. Darren Bader’s pho- 
tograph The 7th (and final) time I'm 
exhibiting this work is credited as 
a “Digital file; scalable wall vinyl/ 
film.” The image itself is a minimal 
digital rendering of an urban land- 
scape, perhaps an alleyway — a 
photograph filtered to near-ab- 
straction. The title and materials 
list get at something essential 
about appropriated images: Their 
origins are abstract; their re-pre- 
sentations take on many forms. 

Sara Van DerBeek’s Ancient 
Woman 2022x, 2021, shows how 
even traditional artforms relied on 
reference. The digital print shows a 
Classical sculpture repeated three 
times in Warhol-esque fashion, 
which Van DerBeek has remixed 
with the addition of blue watercol- 
or. It is a reminder that Classical 
imagery has long constituted the 
basis of the art historical canon 
and points to technology as the 
driving factor of the dissemination 
of forms since ancient times: The 
appropriation of Greek sculptures 
by Roman artisans — perhaps 
one of the earliest cases of artistic 
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Appropriation Not So Clear Cut in ‘Fair Use’ 
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copying — was fueled by tech- 
nological revolutions in bronze 
casting. 

While questions of originality 
have been a long-standing academ- 
ic conversation in art, the current 
debate is marked by an emphasis 
on compensation or lack thereof 
— from Warhol refusing to credit 
Goldsmith, to IBM and Playboy 
refusing Forsén rights to her own 
image, to Facebook and Twitter 
mining and monetizing user data. 
In Blockchain Future State Fintech 
Gamer Case Mod Deal Toy: Backfeed 
x Ethereum, 2016, Simon Denny 
illustrates the issue and proposes 
reparations. The top half of the 
sculpture is a plexiglass computer 
case cocooning a futuristic, plastic 
butterfly; the lower half is an- 
other plexiglass box containing a 
wooden tombstone in a bed of lava 
rocks. 

The tombstone has been 
screen-printed with the word “Gov- 
ernment” and two graphs, which 
illustrate the link between gov- 
erning models and forms of com- 
merce. Under global capitalism, 
Denny argues, tech is the dominant 
governing group. A list of utopic 
demands is printed on the comput- 
er case above: “Facebook owned by 
its users; A social operating system 
for decentralized organizations; 
Organizations decoupled from hi- 
erarchical structures.” 

By implicating viewers and their 
relationship to technology and 
appropriation, Fair Use forces us 
to consider our own roles in an 
all-encompassing economic model 
that has become inseparable from 
our modes of socialization. It is an 
insidious interpretation of a World 
Wide Web through which we are 
not connected for the greater good 
but rather tangled in corporate 
profit margins at the expense of 
our individual self possession. If 
Fair Use offers any solutions in ad- 
dendum to its critique, they lie in 
showcasing the power of accepting 
one’s position within the appara- 
tus so as to dismantle it from the 
inside. The revolution won't be 
televised, but it might be reposted. 


Max Blue is a contributing writer. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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Sandy’s Rewards Listener Investment 





The new Sandy’s album is all over the map — and that’s a good thing. 


From spiraling, noodly indie to soaring space rock, ‘Magic Mind! offers a 
sprawling journey to those willing to take the time. 


psych-pop outfit Sandy’s, 

Magic Mind has a shimmering, 
multilayered character that may 
evoke thoughts of Yoshimi Battles 
the Pink Robots-era Flaming Lips, 
early Crowded House and even Pet 
Sounds. Yet it sounds like none of 
those things; the third album from 
the Bay Area group is a fully-real- 
ized work that showcases the accu- 
mulated creative development of 
the band led by Alexi Glickman. 

The group released its debut, 

Fourth Dementia, in 2014; in the 
ensuing years, Sandy’s hasn't 
exactly churned out new records. 
Prom, a five-song EP, dropped in 
2016. Then, save for a few scat- 
tered singles, fans of the band’s 
luxuriant dreamy pop soundscapes 
have had to wait more than three 
years for a full-length followup to 
2018's aptly-titled Chime. 
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T HE THIRD ALBUM from 


, 2021 


Glickman won't be rushed. “Ev- 
ery aspect of [the process], from 
writing to recording to overdub- 
bing to mixing and even master- 
ing, has to be inspired and magic,” 
he says. And that makes the cre- 
ative endeavor a lengthy one. “You 
kind of have to wait for lightning 
to strike.” 

You can’t fake that, Glickman 
insists — nor can you engineer in- 
spiration into the project if it’s not 
there. Drawing from another cre- 
ative discipline, Glickman provides 
an example to illustrate his point. 
“You know how some films are a 
technological marvel, but they’re 
not inspired? They don’t do the 
thing that E.T. does. By the time 
they take off on those bikes, you're 
just weeping,’ Glickman enthuses. 
“And you don’t know why.” 

His point is that in the best pop 
music, there’s a kind of emotional 
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manipulation at work. And — like 

the moviegoer who engages in sus- 
pension of belief so as to enter the 
filmmaker’s world — the attentive 
listener willingly surrenders to the 
emotional cues set forth in the art- 
ist’s music. 

Glickman subscribes to that 
notion; it’s something he thinks 
about a great deal. And he appre- 
ciates the investment of time and 
attention that a listener would 
put into experiencing Magic Mind. 
“The album we've just made is not 
background music,” he says with a 
chuckle. “You don’t cook dinner to 
it. It’s more like, ‘Okay, ’m going 
to put on the headphones and 
experience this for half an hour; 
I’m going to trust Sandy’s with my 
emotions.” 

And Glickman believes that 
trust is well-placed. “I think we’ve 
earned the right to take you on 


duedpueg s,Apues 


that journey,” he says. “Because 
the process was really authentic. 
And that’s why I feel okay about 
putting it out into the world: be- 
cause it feels true, it feels connect- 
ed to humanity.” 

Glickman makes a salient point 
about the characters that inhabit 
the songs on Magic Mind. “They 
were us, he says. “There was no 
separation between what this al- 
bum was about and the people who 
were in the band and our families. 
This was about mental health; this 
was about tragedy; this was about 
loss; this was about depression and 
mania and addiction.” He stops 
and laughs, then adds a rhetorical 
question: “Who the hell wants to 
spend any time with that?” 

He hopes that the answer is 
something along the lines of “lots 
of people.” Even though Magic 
Mind isn't strictly a concept album 
or one with an overt narrative 
thread, taken as a whole it does 
feel like that kind of a record. And 
that’s by intention. After a suite 
of pop tunes ranging from 24 sec- 
onds to conventional length, the 
album concludes with its epic title 
track, running more than eight 
minutes. 

But the dreamy tune doesn’t 
waste the listener’s time. “Mag- 
ic Mind” builds on the soaring, 
dreamy character of the songs 
that precede it, folding in Magical 
Mystery Tour-like textures, a bit 
of shoegaze, some space rock, and 
an overall feel that recalls Klaatu’s 
“Calling Occupants of Interplane- 
tary Craft.” After fading to a whis- 
per, the arrangement builds slowly, 
inexorably toward the Big Ending. 
It’s an exhilarating payoff. 

For Glickman, beginnings and 
endings are really important. And 
in sequencing albums, he looks to 
DJs for inspiration. “I feel like DJs 
and people who make mixtapes are 
even better suited for that than 
actual musicians themselves,” he 
says. It’s a skill that they fine- 
tune: ‘What’s the set list? What’s 
the order?” Surprisingly, when 
settling upon the track order for 
Magic Mind, Glickman wasn’t com- 
pletely sure that the album should 
close with the sprawling title cut. 
“It felt right,” he says. “And it felt 
like a movie. But I wasn’t 100 per- 
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cent sure; there’s no denouement; 
things don’t get tied up neatly in a 
bow at the end.” 

But the record seemed to know 
how it had to wrap up. “We didn’t 
have any extra tracks lying around 
to [add],” Glickman admits with 
another chuckle. “And so I was like, 
‘Well, shit’ Because at the end of 
all this, there’s this huge climax, 
and then there’s all this noise, and 
then you can kind of hear the buzz 
of the amps, and the pedal clicks 
off, and it’s just kind of..."That’s it.” 

Glickman pauses a beat, reflect- 
ing on what he’s just described, 
and realizing that it sounds like 
the end of a film soundtrack. “Oh, 
shit,” he says, again. “I guess that’s 
my answer!” 

On some of his other projects, 
Glickman says he would “get the 
band — really creative, awesome 
people you want to hang out with 
— and just jam. Then the record 
would become an editing project.” 
Those kinds of records can be 
made quickly. But a project like 
Magic Mind is a different matter, 
and Glickman knew it when work 
began on the album. 

“IT put on some of the rough 
mixes of some of the early songs, 
and I got this wave of foreboding,” 
he recalls. “I knew that it had the 
potential to be really deep and pos- 
sibly the best one that we had ever 
done, but I just knew it was going 
to take a lot of work.” He admits to 
facing some existential dread at the 
prospect of making the third San- 
dy’s album. “Part of me knew that 
it needed more life to happen, to 
be put into the songs,” he says. “It’s 
like aging a wine or something: it 
just needs a little more time.” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer at SF Weekly. 
© @the_musoscribe 








Plus: Sex Toy for Back Pain—it Works! BYDAN SAVAGE 


invited him back to my place and we started making out, which 


: ’m a woman who recently went out on a third date with a man. | 


led to him going down on me. Moments later he took off his pants 
and to my surprise he had a micro penis. I was shocked and turned 
off. I did not want to continue, but knowing how sensitive men 
can be, I maintained a poker face, did my best to not let on that I 
was turned off, and he was able to orgasm. Is there a nice way to let 
someone know you do not want to continue to have sex because of 
their penis size? And is there a responsibility on the part of a person 
with a micro penis to disclose that fact before sex? I think I would’ve 
been less turned off if I wasn’t so shocked. 


think you would’ve been any 

less shocked or turned off if this 
guy brought up the size of his dick 
between the start of the first date 
and the end of the third. And if he 
had, SMALL, you would’ve written 
me a letter about this weird guy 
who started telling you about his 
small dick and ended your letter 
with a shocked, “Who does that?” 
(And I would've said, “Guys into 
SPH, because otherwise there’s no 
reason someone would bring that 
up in advance.”) 

Look, dicks are a lot like labia: 
they come in all shapes and siz- 
es, and you usually don’t know 
what you're gonna get when you 
go to bed with someone for the 
first time. While it’s fine to have 
a preference for larger or smaller, 
you should be prepared for natural 


pe believe you, SMALL. I don’t 


— Smaller Men And Lessons Learned 


variance and prepared to roll with 
it. If you can’t bear the thought 

of winding up in bed with a guy 
whose dick is too small for you, 
SMALL, then solicit dick pics in 
advance of a first date. Or make 

a disclosure of your own: you're 

a size queen who requires a guy 

to be packing at least [however 
many] inches. But if asking for 
dick pics and/or disclosing your 
dick preferences in advance seems 
too forward, SMALL, you're under 
no obligation to fuck a guy if you're 
not into his dick. No one is obli- 
gated to go through with sex just 
to spare someone else's feelings. 
We should try to be considerate of 
other people’s feelings, of course, 
which sometimes means offering 
up an excuse, however transpar- 
ently false it might be. But you can 
get up and go whenever you like. 


go away, or at the very least lessen. I know there are all kinds of 


[:.«- WHEN I ride one of my dildos anally that my back pain will 


great chemicals that get released when a person comes but is there 
more to this than that? Is it like acupuncture points, but in my ass? 
I’ve had physical issues with my back that physical therapy hasn't 
been able to help. But stuffing my ass solved my back pain. Any in- 


sights? 
AYBE IT’S PHYSICAL, maybe 
it’s chemical, or maybe you've 


Mies over (and impaled 


yourself on) a unique version of the 






— Anal Makes Everything Nice 


placebo effect — only you're taking 
dildos, not sugar pills. Don’t waste 
time wondering why this works, 
AMEN, just be thankful it does. 











nice guys, but they didn’t want to hurt me. Now! want to give 


; ’M A YOUNG gay man who likes to be spanked hard. I tried dating 


kinky hookup apps a try, but I worry sadistic guys who do want to 
hurt me won't be nice. | want to be hurt but I’m worried about being 
with someone who enjoys it too much. Does that make sense? I’m 
kind of stuck and could use a little push. 


OU TRIED IMPLORING va- 
Ven: nice guys to hurt you 

and that didn’t work, HELP, 
so it’s time to take a chance on 
kinky guys who do wanna hurt 
you. (That’s the push you wanted, 
right?) Some kinky people are as- 
sholes, of course, so use your best 
judgment and trust your gut. But 
I gotta say... some of the nicest 
guys I’ve ever met were sadists. It 
wasn't just that these guys want- 
ed to hurt me in safe, sane, and 
mutually pleasurable ways and 
that was nice of them. They were 





— Hate Extremely Limp Paddling 


genuinely sweet. At first, I thought 
they might be overcompensating 
out of guilt, HELP, or, even worse, 
that their kindness was an act. But 
eventually I had to conclude that 
some sort of inverse relationship 
exists between being the kind of 
self-aware, self-actualized sadist 
who wants to do terrible things 

to someone who wants terrible 
things done to them, and just gen- 
erally being a decent and thought- 
ful person. Now go get spanked by 
a guy who likes spanking you as 
much as you like getting spanked. 


Y HUSBAND AND | are opening our relationship. I’m good 
looking enough to get a date easily, but my husband... well, 
he’s ridiculously sexy to me, and he’s had enough hookups in 


his life to know he’s attractive to other women. But he’s in his late 
30s now and — there’s no delicate way to put this — ear hair, long 
eyebrow hairs, nose hairs, receding hairline, long chest hairs that 
creep up his neck. TOO MUCH STRAY HAIR EVERYWHERE! From 
10 feet away he looks amazing but close he just looks unkempt. My 
question is this: How do | tell him? I’m all about body positivity but 
the kind of women he’s attracted to put time and care into their 
appearance and I think he should do the same! Hinting has not 
worked. I love him as is but don’t want to listen to him complain 
that it’s tough for a “middle-aged guy” to find a date. His age is not 


the issue! 


— Husband Is Not Trying Enough Really 


LOT OF young straight guys 
think a casual disregard for 
their own looks is masculine 
and alluring. And it often works 
— until those ear and nose hairs 
start coming in. At that point they 
think, “I’m not doing anything 
differently but I’m not getting at- 


A 


tention like I used to!” To get that 
same kind of attention, of course, 
they need to start doing things 
differently, e.g., they need to adopt 
new grooming practices and start 
taking better care of themselves. 
My advice: stop hinting, HINTER, 
start telling. 
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When Size Matters, Ask for aPic 


derful woman. I know that’s 

where the BUT comes in, 
but it’s the truth. She’s fan- 
tastic. The challenge is sex. 
My wife always struggled with 
physical intimacy. She doesn’t 
like to have her neck or ears 
touched or really any form 
of gentle touch. These were 
favorites of mine, but we were 
compatible in other areas, 
so it wasn't a big deal. It got 
worse after our children were 
born, and now her body is 
almost totally off limits to me 
and I’m really struggling. I’ve 
communicated that sex is im- 
portant to me and she makes 
a good-faith effort, but it’s 
strictly intercourse. I miss 
foreplay. I’ve tried to broach 
this subject and my wife gets 
very defensive. What are some 
baby steps I can propose? 

— Touched Or Not 


: °"M MARRIED TO a won- 


steps between someone not 

kissing your neck and some- 
one kissing your neck, TON, so 
unless your wife is willing to get 
into therapy and work on identify- 
ing the root cause of her aversion 
to touch — and there may not be 
one — there’s not much you can 
do. She might just not like it. If 
things got worse after the kids ar- 
rived, perhaps things will improve 
once they’re older. And if most of 
the childcare responsibilities fall 
on your wife’s shoulders, well, she 
might be all touched out by the 
time you come for her neck. But if 
you were sexually incompatible at 
the start of the relationship — if 
you never really clicked sexually 
— that’s a hard-bordering-on-im- 
possible thing to reverse engineer 
years or decades in. 


T HERE AREN'T A lot of baby 


© mail@savagelove.net 
© @FakeDanSavage 
Savagelovecast.com 
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Lime Bikes seeks F/T Cost 
Analysts (Level 3) for San 
Francisco location. Must 
have BS degree in Econ, 
Supply Chain or related or 
foreign equiv & min. 2 years 
exper in an analytical role 
pertaining to supplies & 
costs using an ERP system 
within an OEM, ODM or NPI 
envir. Send resume to 
resumes@li.me & reference 
(CA24B) 





Lime Bikes seeks F/T Soft- 
ware Engineers (Level 1B) 
for San Francisco office. 
Must have BS degree in 
Comp. Sci or related or for- 
eign equiv. & min. 12 
months exp. in Software En- 
a Using MySQL & Java- 
cript. Send resume to 
resumes@li.me & reference 
“SE12B” 





Software Engineer: GoFund- 
Me, Inc. Perform software 
engineering for digital plat- 
form. May work from Red- 
wood City office and/or from 
home. Resume to: J. Cas- 
truita, 500 Arguello St. Ste 
200, Redwood City, CA 
94063 











Lime Bikes seeks Sr. Busi- 
ness Systems Analysts 
(Level 4) for San Francisco 
office. Must have MS _ in 
Comp. Science, Comp. Ap- 
plications, Info. Tech. or re- 
lated or foreign equiv. & min. 
3 yrs. exp. in technical, ana- 
lytical or agile envir. using 
CRUM, SQL & SaaS. Send 
resume to 

resumes@li.me & reference 
“SBSA36M” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 











PrototypeSF, LLC seeks 
certified Space Cadet to go 
back in time with us. This is 
not a joke. Compensation 
will be paid upon return to 
2021. Must bring own weap- 
ons. Up to 162% travel re- 
quired. Possible future 
benefits. StartUp experience 
preferred. First-person travel 
Insurance optional. To AP- 
PLY call: 415-681-3319 





CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 


Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mv 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 











HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 


concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 





p\og ml, (eo) pel {=e 44") - 
A $300 SPECIAL OFFER!* 


| (855) 632-9940 
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DOMINGUEZ 
ROOFING 


Residential 
Commerical 
New Roofing 
Re-Roofing 


FREE ESTIMATE 


415-583-0528 
415-235-4066 


Lic/Bond #844128 


ROOFING INC, 


COMMERCIAL e RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 























INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 





MASSAGE THERAPY 
HERNANDEZ ROOFING SWEET & 
New & Re-roof, repairs. PETITE 
Free Estimate Call Debbie at 


Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


PAINTING 


PAV a | 


415-571-9873 


DIAZ 
PAINTING 


INTERIOR & 
EXTERIOR 


415.571.5722 


Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 





GENERAC 


PWR 





SOLAR + BATTERY STORAGE SYSTEM 











*“ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily* 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


Versatile Latina 
Escort Service 


36'yo, 57, 38DD, 


8” functional Call 415-359-2600 
or visit SFWeekly.com 


oakland, lake merrit 








GENERAC 
PWR 





STURT 


FINANCING 
OPTIONS!** 





